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A TEST OF JANE JACOBS’ THEORY OF SUCCESSFUL 
NEIGHBORHOODS* 


John C. Weicherf 


1. INTRODUCTION 

Jane Jacobs’ controversial book, The Death and Life of Great American Cities 
[10], published in 1961, set forth a theory which sought to explain why some urban 
residential neighborhoods are successful, while others fail. This theory, sharply at 
variance with orthodox city planning, was criticized by many planners (e.g., 
Wurster [14]), in a continuing debate. More recently, Jacobs’ views on city planning 
have been accorded a more sympathetic hearing within the profession, but it does 
not appear that the specifics of her theory of success are widely accepted. However, 
in the decade since the book was published, neither Jacobs nor her critics have 
attempted to test her theory in any systematic way; the scanty evidence which has 
been marshalled on both sides has been largely anecdotal. The failure to test Jacobs’ 
theory is especially surprising since it can easily be reformulated in mathematical 
terms, and since much of the data needed for empirical investigation is readily 
available. 

This paper presents such a test. The next section summarizes Jacobs’ verbal 
statement of her theory, which is then translated into mathematics. The fourth 
section discusses the data used to test the theory. The empirical results are presented 
in the fifth section. Little evidence is found to support Jacobs, except on points 
where there is no disagreement between her and orthodox city planning. 

2. VERBAL SUMMARY OF JACOBS’ THEORY 

Jacobs describes her theory of successful neighborhoods as an economic theory 
[10, p. 14], However, the factors which she identifies as generating success are both 
spatial and economic; she is concerned with the juxtaposition of contrasting land 
uses, the concentration of population, the age of buildings and the size of city blocks. 
All of these phenomena involve spatial relationships; the first three also are partly 
the result of economic forces. Jacobs essentially takes the phenomena as given and 
hypothesizes that they generate success. Her definition of success is multifaceted; 
to measure it, she uses spatial, social, psychological and even medical phenomena. 

* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Mid- 
Continent Section of the Regional Science Association, Bloomington, Indiana, March, 1972. 
The author is grateful to several participants at the meeting for helpful suggestions. 
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Thus the theory crosses conventional disciplinary boundaries to an unusual extent, 
which may explain the lack of serious empirical investigation. 

In describing the theory of successful city neighborhoods, it is convenient to 
separate the theory into two components: (1) the definition of success (i.e., the 
dependent variable) ; (2) the factors generating success (the independent variables) . 

The Definition of Success 

Jacobs defines success explicitly in terms of diversity of activity, and therefore 
of land use. A successful neighborhood contains many different activities: residences, 
stores, parks, manufacturing or other activity. “Diversity is natural to big cities. 

... To understand cities, we have to deal outright with combinations or mixtures of 
uses, not separate uses, as the essential phenomena” [10, pp. 143-144]. This defini- 
tion of success is itself one of the issues between Jacobs and orthodox planners 
(Wurster [14] and Chapin [5, p. 311]). It is not necessary, however, to equate suc- 
cess with diversity in order to test Jacobs’ theory; the theory can simply be restated 
as a theory of neighborhood diversity. If Jacobs has correctly identified factors 
which generate diversity, then policy-makers who dislike diversity may seek to 
eliminate or prevent the factors which generate it; in contrast, Jacobs, who ardently 
desires diversity, seeks to create or enhance these factors. The positive and norma- 
tive issues can be separated for the purposes of testing the theory. 

But Jacobs also has alternative criteria of success, in regard to which there is 
likely to be less disagreement. Foremost among these is the absence of crime and 
delinquency; indeed, Jacobs devotes a full chapter to explaining the process by which 
diversity of land use leads to a reduction in crime and delinquency [10, pp. 29-54]. 
Other social variables mentioned as indicators of success are low disease and death 
rates [10, pp. 10, 206]. 

The fact that Jacobs offers two definitions of success makes it possible to con- 
struct three related hypotheses which comprise her theory. One of these hypotheses 
is that neighborhood crime, disease, and death rates are a negative function of 
diversity. The other two assert that both (1) crime, disease, and death rates, and (2) 
diversity of land use, are generated by various, as yet unspecified, spatial phe- 
nomena. These phenomena will now be enumerated. 

The Factors Generating Success 

Jacobs fists four factors which are essential for neighborhood success: “the 
absence of any one of the four frustrates a district’s potential” [10, p. 151]. These y 
four will be discussed in turn. 

(1) Mixed Primary Uses: “The district, and indeed as many of its internal 
parts as possible, must serve more than one primary function; preferably more than 
two” [10, p. 152]. 

Jacobs divides the diversity which she equates with success into two categories: 
primary and secondary. “Primary uses are those which, in themselves, bring people 
to a specific place because they are anchorages. Offices and factories are primary 
uses. So are dwellings. Certain places of entertainment, education and recreation 
are primary uses. To a degree (that is, for an appreciable proportion of their users), 
so are many museums, libraries and galleries, but not all” [10, p. 161]. 
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By contrast, “secondary diversity is a name for the enterprises that grow in 
response to the presence of primary uses, to serve the people the primary uses draw” 
[10, p. 162], The most frequently cited form of secondary diversity is retail trade, 
including services [10, p. 163]. This secondary diversity, according to Jacobs, 
can never quite become primary diversity, even if the enterprises flourish; she re- 
gards the department stores and other shopping facilities of CBD’s as secondary 
attractions, which exist because of the other, primary, uses there, such as offices 
and public buildings [10, p. 163]. 

It is difficult to separate primary from secondary use in practice, since a given 
category may be primary in one neighborhood and secondary in another. This is 
particularly important in attempting to test Jacobs’ theory empirically. This 
problem will be taken up later in the discussion of the data used for the empirical 

work. 

(2) Small Blocks: “Most blocks must be short; that is, streets and opportunities 
to turn comers must be frequent” [10, p. 178]. 

Small blocks and frequent streets provide easier access to any given point in the 
area. Jacobs contrasts the west side of Manhattan to Greenwich Village, in order to 
illustrate the value of short blocks and the problems of long ones. On the west side, 
the east-west blocks are long, the north-south short. As a result, residences are con- 
centrated on the east- west streets, businesses on the north-south; the north-south 
blocks are easily accessible to people from many east-west blocks, but the east-west 
blocks are not. (It is a longer journey to go from one east-west street to the street 
parallel to it on either side, than to go to the north-south street connecting them, 
even though the straight-line distance between the two east-west streets is shorter.) 
In Greenwich Village, on the other hand, most blocks are short, and therefore con- 
tain mixtures of residence and businesses. Diversity of land use is inhibited by long 
blocks and promoted by short ones. 

(3) Aged Buildings: “The district must mingle buildings that vary in age and 
condition, including a good proportion of old ones” [10, p. 187]. 

Old buildings are especially useful in providing space inexpensively for the 
enterprises which create secondary diversity; they are also valuable in providing a 
place in which new primary uses may originate. Jacobs lays great stress on the im- 
portance of the old buildings in reaction to the typical urban renewal project, which 
consisted (especially prior to her book) of large-scale demolition and new construc- 
tion (this is discussed by Anderson [2]). However, at the end of her discussion, this 
stress is modified by recognition that new buildings, gradually replacing some of the 
old ones, are also important to a neighborhood’s success. An area containing only 
old buildings, or only new ones, will fail. “Brooklyn, like most of our city areas in 
ecline, has more old buildings than it needs. To put it another way, many of its 
Neighborhoods have for a long time lacked gradual increments of new buildings” 
1 6) p. 197]. It is the diversity among the ages of the existing buildings that is 
important. 

(4) Concentration: “The district must have a sufficiently dense concentration 
0 people, for whatever purpose they may be there. This includes people there be- 
cause of residence” [10, p. 200]. 

Jacobs is particularly concerned with the concentration of residences, since 
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concentration of business activity, particularly in th. g«rfy - 

garded as desirable [10, p. 201]. She argues that a high density of re»to«M 
necessary for a successful neighborhood; if the population is spread thinly throug 
out an area the enterprises which create secondary diversity will serve too sma 
population to be economically viable. According to Jacobs densities up to^O umts 
to te net residential acre may be appropriate for successM toe* “ 

units and 100 units, densities are too high for suburban living but too low to create 
j /-] j vcrsitv 1 “I should judge that numerically the escape from in b 
d“lfes probably^ ^lit somewher. around the figure of 100 dwellings to an 
acre, under circumstances most congenial in all other , aspects 
As a general rule, I think 100 dwellings per acre will be found to be too 

p. 212], 

3. MATHEMATICAL RESTATEMENT OF THE THEORY 

The foregoing summary of Jacobs’ theory is designed to bring out the basic 
funcItl rSnships which she hypothesises in 

of the theory in mathematical terms. In order to do so, the following list symb 

is used to represent the concepts which she employs: 

F = neighborhood failure, as measured by high crime, disease, and deat 

rates (the opposite of success) , 

D = diversity of land uses, 

D p = diversity of primary land uses, 

B = average acreage per block, 

R = index of variation of age of buildings, and 
H/A = density of housing units per net residential acre. 

In this notation, the theory can be summarized m two equations 

(1) F = f(D) 
where dF / dD < 0, and 

(2) D = f[D p , B, R, H/A, (H/A) 2 ] 

wher ciJ/il), >0, HD/HB < 0, 6D/6R > 0, HD/HH/A) - 0 wheu H/A - 100, 

““ AMY, wemay substitute Equation (2) into Equation (1) to derive a 

single relationship 

(3) F = f[D p , B, R, H/A, (H/A) 2 ] 


1 The only exception cited by J.c.bs it . U» B«* <- ' 

^ », <* *■» 

of Chicago. , . f f :i.. rp rather than success because of the nature 

rates. Higher rates for these an, evrdence of aUure. A negative eBec V, resuU s 

— - — — - 

success. 
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where dF/dD p < 0, dF/dB > 0, dF/dR < 0, dF/d(H/A) = 0 when H/A = 100, 
and d 2 F/d(H/A)~ < 0. 

The signs of the derivatives indicate whether the relationships between the 
independent and dependent variables are direct or inverse. All of the signs may be 
inferred directly from the previous verbal summary of Jacobs’ theory, with the 
possible exception of those relating failure or diversity to density. Jacobs argues that 
neighborhood failure increases with residential dwelling unit density up to densities 
of about 100 units per net residential acre; above that level, failure declines as density 
increases. The simplest functional relationship with this property is quadratic, 
with a maximum at H/A = 100. Both H/A and (H/A) 2 must, therefore, be in- 
cluded in the equation. 


4. DESCRIPTION OF DATA AND VARIABLES 


Jacobs’ theory will be tested in the next section of the paper, using the set of 
community areas of the city of Chicago for the purpose. These areas were first 
defined around 1930 by social scientists at the University of Chicago, attempting to 
identify the local neighborhoods comprising the city. The boundaries of these areas 
were determined on the basis of the historical pattern of settlement and growth, the 
local trade area, the sense of resident identification with the area, natural bound- 
aries, and similar characteristics (Kitagawa and Taeuber [12, p. xiii] ) . The original 
boundaries are certainly less adequate today to define the neighborhoods of the 
city, but “the 75 community areas . . . remain, in many cases, meaningful local 
communities” (Kitagawa and Taeuber [12, p. xiv]). These community areas appear 
to be the closest available approximation to Jacobs’ concept of a city district or 
neighborhood representing a social and economic unit. In addition, a large volume 
of data, from the Census and other sources, is available for these community areas. 
Data for 1960, or the nearest available period, will be used in this study for a cross- 
sectional analysis of the community areas. 


Three measures of failure will be used: the delinquency rate, the standardized 
death rate, and the age-adjusted admission rate to mental institutions. All three 
rates appear in Kitagawa and Taeuber [12]. The delinquency rate is the annual 
average number of delinquents in the four-year period 1958-1961, divided by the 
number of boys aged 12 to 16 in 1960; the death rate is for 1960, and the mental pa- 
tient rate for the year ending June 30, 1961. Both low delinquency rates and death 
rates are specifically mentioned by Jacobs as indicators of success; the mental pa- 
tient rate is not, but it is the only disease rate which is available for the community 
areas. The crime rate, another indicator used by Jacobs, is only available for police 
stricts, which are generally much larger than community areas. 

The measures of primary and overall diversity are based on the patterns of 
an use within the community areas. Total land acreage in the community area, 
as given by the Department of Development and Pla nnin g [9], is divided into six 
^ e 8°ries: residential, retail trade, industrial and commercial, parks, public build- 
^ (schools, churches, etc.), and vacant. Figures for three of these categories are 
v able in published sources: net residential acreage is taken from the Chicago 
onamunity Inventory [6], park acreage from Kitagawa and Taeuber [12], and 
c unt land from the Department of City Planning [8]. The total ground floor 


area 
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TABLE 1 : Percentage of Land in Each Category of Use, 

Chicago Community Areas 


Category 

Percentage 

Residential 

35.67 

Industrial 

47.30 

Retail trade 

4.16 

Parks 

6.16 

Public Buildings 

3.86 

Vacant 

2.85 

Total 

100.00 


of buildings devoted to retail trade in 1961 was estimated by Berry [3, p. 17]; this 
space has been allocated to community areas in proportion to the number of stores 
in the community area in 1958, as given in Berry and Tennant [4]. The numbers 
are then adjusted to represent total land area devoted to retail trade, in the manner 
suggested by Berry [3, p. 17]. The area devoted to public buildings has been esti- 
mated directly from 1963 land-use maps of the city (Chicago Plan Commission [7]) 
using a polar planimeter. Figures for these five categories have been subtracted 
from total land area; the remainder, consisting of industrial, commercial and whole- 
sale, and public utility land-use categories, is used to represent the land devoted to 
industrial purposes. Table 1 shows the percentage of land in each category for all 
community areas used in the study. 

According to Jacobs, residence and industry are primary land uses; retail trade is 
a secondary one; public facilities and parks may fall into either category. Table 1 
shows that the two primary land uses occupy about 83 percent of all land in these 
community areas. The fact that such an overwhelming proportion of the land is 
devoted to clearly primary uses is an advantage in constructing indices of land-use 
diversity which can serve to measure both primary and total diversity. Primary 
diversity, D p , is measured as the product of the percentage of land devoted to resi- 
dential use and the percentage devoted to industrial use — D P = ( % Residential) 
( % Industrial) . The value of this index is higher, the more equal the percentages in 
each category. 

The index of total diversity, D, is constructed on similar lines — D = ( % Resi- 
dential) (% Industrial) ( % Retail) (% Parks) (% Public). This index is also 
greater, the more equal the percentage of land in each category. It has the valuable 
property of giving heavy weight to the categories of secondary land use which are 
essential to generating diversity and success, according to Jacobs. This is shown in 
Table 2, which contains the matrix of simple correlation coefficients between the two 
indices and various categories of land use. The index of total diversity is highly 
correlated positively with each of the three categories of secondary land use. 3 It 
also is significantly negatively correlated with the proportion of vacant land, which 
is useful since vacant land is one characteristic of neighborhood failure. 
— « 

* With 65 observations, a simple correlation coefficient of 0.25 is significant at the two- 
tail, five-percent level (Johnston [11, p. 33]). 
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TABLE 2: Correlation Matrix of Div ersity Indices and Types of Land Use 

Dp Residential Industrial Retail Paries Public 


% Residential 
% Industrial 
% Retail 
% Parks 
% Public 
% Vacant 


.22 

.12 .22 
-.35 -.30 


The average size of block is merely the total area within the community, taken 
from the Department of Development and Planning [9], divided by the number of 
blocks in the community, as published in the 1960 Census [13]. 

An index to measure the mingling of old and new buildings can be constructed 
on the same basis as the diversity index. Data are available from the Census on the 
age o residences (Kitagawa and Taeuber [12]), but not for nonresidential structures 
1 his lack is probably not too important, since it seems likely that nonresidential 
structures would have been built at about the same time as the residential structures 
Ihis would be especially true for stores and offices. Therefore, the residential data 
are used to represent the entire set of structures in the community. 

th 1 data ° n age ° f structure divides buildings into three categories- 

those built before 1940, those built in the 1940’s and those built in the 1950’s 
Over <8 percent of all residences fall into the first cateogry; like Brooklyn, most 
Chicago neighborhoods had an abundance of old buildings. Since such a high pro- 
portion were built before 1940, the index contains only two categories, with 1940 as 

sincemm' 7 ( /° Residences built before 1940) (% Residences built 
the S i m pt c„ld2“s - 70° m0TO inVeraCly *° ‘ he PerCe " t,ge °' °' der 

Density of dwelling units is measured as the number of dwelling units, as given 

c 7 agawa an d l aeuber [12], divided by net residential acreage, given in the Chi- 
cago Community Inventory [6]. 

These variables will be used to test Jacobs’ theory in the next section. 

5 - empirical RESULTS 

Only 65 of the 75 community areas in Chicago are included in the analysis 

neivhh n because Jacobs ’ theol T is applicable only to urban residential 

midT. a° 7 7 77 13 concerned with Greenwich Village and Back of the Yards, not 
rates 77 Manhatta " or tbe Loo P- Slx areas are omitted because standardized death 
bec a n777 0t aVaiIabIe; th ° Se are a11 sma11 communities. Three others are omitted 
the 1* u 6 f trCme southeast ed S e of the city, cut off from the rest of 

fores 0m 6 UrbS by tW ° kkes (Wolf Lake and Lake Calumet) and by 

regret presented are generated by the technique of linear multiple 

PenZ? m T?' f Ppear t0 be “appropriate because effects of the inde- 
vanables are added to get the total effect, while Jacobs argues that the ef- 
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fects should be multiplied; that is, a zero value for an independent variable will 
cause the neighborhood to fail, no matter how fortunate it may be with respect to 
the other variables [10, pp. 151, 153], Mathematically, the regressions m this paper 

are of the form 

(4) D = a + biD p + b 2 B + b t R + b<(H/A) + h(H/A) 2 
Jacobs’ theory would seem to imply that they should be in the following form: 

(5) D = aD p B 'B B *R B3 (H/A) B * +2B > 

However this disparity is more apparent than real. The differences between the 

rithms, yielded results that were essentially similar to those derived from (4). 

The regression results are presented in Table 3. Regressions (1) to (3) corre 
spond to Equation (1) of Jacobs’ theory. They completely fail to support her 
theory all three indicators of failure increase as diversity increases, whfie Jacobs 
theory predicts a decrease. All of the coefficients are statistically significant at the 
^ F- oi twn-tnil five Dercent level (i.e., the coefficient is more than twice its 
stmidarderror) . It seems clear that diversity of land use does not generate a success- 

M teg^stnt) corresponds to Equation (2) of Jacobs’ theory, relating diversity 
to the four factors which are hypothesized to create it. There is some support or 
Tacobs in this regression. Larger blocks do have a negative effect on total ffivers y, 
aTpredicted^ timcoefficient S significant at the 15 pesc^t level. The eoeffiaent of 
R L has the predicted positive sign, although tills coefficient is insignificantly d - 

ferent from zero^ ^ ^ coefficient8 aU have the wrong sign. Primary and total 


TABLE 3 : Regression Results 


Dependent Variable 

Constant I 

D I 

D, 

B 

R 

B/A 

(H/A)* 

IP 

(1) Delinquency 

(2) Mental patient 

(3) Death 

(4) Diversity 

(5) Delinquency 

(6) Mental patient 

(7) Death 

18.78 
(2.60) 
244.33 
(16.18) 
92.10 
(3.83) 
83.61 
(202.29) 
9.68 
(16.20) 
218.21 
(106.55) 
71. h 
(23.15) 

.0510 

(.0103) 

.150 

(.064) 

.0449 

(.0152) 

-0.870 

(0.676) 

-0.0376 

(0.0541) 

-0.261 

(0.356) 

-0.102 

(0.077) 

-5.68 

(3.82) 

0.0176 

(0.3059) 

-0.553 

(2.012) 

0.143 

(0.437) 



0.500 

(3.215) 

-0.106 

(0.257) 

0.385 

(1.693) 

0.434 

(0.367) 

9.50 

(4-31) 

0.777 

(0.345) 

2.314 

(2.268) 

1.548 

(0.493) 

-0.0558 
(0.0393) 
-0.00180 
(0.00315) 
0.00603 
(0.02072) 
-0.00897 
i (0.00450) 

.278 

.079 

.121 

.403 

.590 

.415 

.529 
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diversity are negatively correlated. Moreover, the relationship between density and 
diversity is almost the opposite of that predicted by Jacobs. Diversity increases at 
low densities, and decreases with density at high ones. The turning point can be 
calculated by taking the partial derivative of (4) with respect to density, and set- 
ting it equal to zero (Allen [1, Chap. 8]) 

(6) dD/d (H/A) = 9.497 + 2 ( — 0.056) (H/A) = 0 


This extreme point occurs when H/A = 85.1, and is a maximum since the second 
partial derivative is negative. Jacobs’ theory predicts an extreme point at about 
H/A = 100, but the point should be a minimum. 

Regressions (5) to (7) correspond to Equation (3). Most of the coefficients 
have the right signs, but fewer than half of these are significant. For example, in the 
delinquency regression, all coefficients have the right signs, but only the coefficient 
for density is significant; all of the others have coefficients smaller than their stand- 
ard errors, with unacceptably high probabilities that the true coefficients may have 
the opposite signs, or be zero. 

In the mental patient regression, only the coefficients for density and primary 
diversity have the predicted signs; neither is significantly different from zero. All 
the other coefficients have the wrong signs, but are insignificant. 

The death rate regression offers the most support for Jacobs. Four coeffi- 
cients have the predicted signs. The coefficients of the density variables are both 
significant; the coefficient of primary diversity is significant at about the 20 percent 
level; and the coefficient for average block size is insignificant. On the other hand, 
the coefficient for building-age diversity has the wrong sign, and also is significant 
at about the 20 percent level. 

It is useful to evaluate the results in Table 3 from the standpoint of determining 
which of the independent variables seem to have any effect on diversity or on failure. 
Three have no consistent effect. Block size is insignificant in all of the regressions 
using indicators of failure, although it may be negatively related to total diversity 
of land use, as predicted by Jacobs. Primary diversity tends to reduce the death 
rate, and is negatively related to total diversity. The former result is consistent with 
Jacobs’ theory; the latter is not. Building-age diversity tends to increase the death 
rate, which contradicts the theory. 4 Otherwise these variables have insignifi cant., 
inconsistent effects. Furthermore, there is a fairly high probability that all of the 
results are due to chance; none pass conventional significance tests. Overall, there is 
httle if any support for Jacobs. 

The coefficients of the density variables require further attention. All coeffi- 
cients of H/A in regressions (5) to (7) have the correct sign, but orthodox planners 
"ould also predict the same sign; failure increases with density (Chapin [5, 429- 
The difference between Jacobs and orthodox planners lies in their prediction 
a bout the coefficient of (H/A) 2 , and the results here are mixed. Two have the sign 


T 4 Since Jacobs lays stress on the importance of old buildings, the regressions shown in 
for ff ^ W6re a ^° run t * le variable “percentage of buildings built before 1940” substituted 
The regressions were basically the same, except that the effect of old buildings consist- 
y had the wrong sign; i.e., the coefficient was positive rather than negative. 
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planners. Since her main thesis is that diversity is desirable, this result is perhaps 
the most important test of her theory. 

It would be desirable to extend the empirical work to other indicators of suc- 
cess or failure, such as crime and disease rates, and perhaps fire losses, as well as 
more intangible indicators, such as attachment of individuals to their neighborhood. 
It may be that the results here are unusual, and that more extensive testing would 
provide more support for Jacobs. It would also be desirable to develop more refined 
measures of diversity of land use, particularly in regard to the distinction between 
primary and secondary diversity. In this study, land use categories have been con- 
sidered to be either entirely primary (residential and industrial), or entirely sec- 
ondary (retail, parks, and public facilities); this is not entirely consistent with 
Jacobs’ theory. It might also be useful to investigate diversity within the individual 
land use categories, as well as between them. 

It would also be desirable to test Jacobs’ theory for some of the large Eastern 
cities, as well as for Chicago. This is especially desirable since the high densities 
which Jacobs believes to be important for success are much more prevalent in the 
Eastern cities than elsewhere in the United States, including Chicago. It may be 
that her theory is only applicable to the Eastern cities; however, the highly success- 
ful Back of the Yards neighborhood in Chicago has very low densities, as Jacobs 
admits [10, pp. 211-212], The success of this neighborhood suggested that Chicago 
would be an appropriate city to test Jacobs’ theory, but investigations of other 
cities would clearly be useful. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out that Jacobs’ theory has the great merit of 
being readily testable. The ease with which it can be reformulated mathematically 
is evidence of this. In this respect Jacobs deserves more credit than the planners 
whom she has criticized and who have critiziced her in turn; the planners have 
tended to confine themselves to generalities about the complex causes of blight and 
neighborhood failure, without attempting to specify the causes (Chapin [5, p. 311]). 
Jacobs, in developing a testable and refutable theory, has advanced our knowledge 
of the causes of neighborhood failure. While her theory is largely refuted by the evi- 
dence presented in this study, it remains valuable as an attempt to provide a theory 
where none has existed, and should serve to stimulate further attempts to identify 
the causes of neighborhood success. 
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TABLE 4: Effect of Density on Failure 


Nature of Extreme 
Point 


Density at Which 

Regression Extreme Point Occurs 


Maximum 1 

Maximum 


Maximum 


* No extreme point. 

*« Opposite of that predicted by Jacobs. 

predicted by Jacobs, but only one is significant, 
ing these results. It lists the maxima or minima of 
and failure or diversity, calculated in t-- 
that Jacobs’ theory is supported 
occurs when H/A = 86, which is very 
other cases, there is little or no support 
(H/A) 2 is taken at face value, then delinquency 
sitv of 216 dwelling units per net residential acre, 
pothesized by Jacobs, but might be interpreted 
theory than with orthodox planners. However, 
coefficient as large or larger (m absolute 
of the time if the true coefficient were 
taken as support for Jacobs. 1 
(H/A) 2 has the wrong sign, in 
contradicts Jacobs. 

As previously mentioned, 
pears to be almost precisely th 
point is a maximum, rather th 

6. CONCLUSION 

The empirical results discussed in the previ 
Jacobs’ theory. In one case there is support for 
are desirable, but for the other two indicators of 
The other three variables which are supposed tc 
best, little effect; there may be a negative relal 
and the death rate, but the coefficient fails con\ 

nivprsitv of land use appears generally to have a 


Table 4 is useful in interpret- 
the relationship between density 
’ ' L the same way as in Equation (6). It appears 
in the death rate regressions; the maximum point 
close to the predicted maximum of 100. in 
for Jacobs. If the negative coefficient oi 
rates reach a maximum at a den- 
. This is well above the level hy- 
as more in agreement with her 
the coefficient is insignificant; a 
value) could be expected over 50 percent 
> zero. 5 Therefore, this result can hardly be 
In the mental health regression, the coefficient of 
addition to being insignificant; this result strongly 

the relationship between density and diversity ap- 
3 opposite of that predicted by Jacobs; the extrem 
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